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ABSTRACT 



This is the third report from the evaluation of the 
Multicultural Education Program in Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) , a major effort 
to address racial and ethnic diversity in a middle school. Section 1 of the 
report provides background on the multicultural education movement and the 
aims of the Pittsburgh program. Section 2 describes the status of the 
program's challenges, presenting information on program implementation based 
on information from students, staff, and parents who are participants in the 
demonstration program. The third section describes the levels of 
implementation achieved and the implications of development to date . Seven 
program components have been developed to address the challenges of 
multicultural education: (1) conflict resolution; (2) cultural awareness; (3) 

learning and teaching styles; (4) cooperative learning; (5) multicultural 
curriculum; (6) parent and community involvement; and (7) elimination of 
tracking. The evaluation found mixed results at the Prospect Center, the 
school at which the program was implemented, but substantial progress was 
made at the district level. Multicultural education continues to be a 
priority for the Pittsburgh Public Schools, but the responsibility for change 
resides mainly in the individual schools . An appendix contains a policy 
statement on multicultural education, and student, staff, and parent surveys. 
(Contains 13 figures and 32 tables.) (SLD) 
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Preface 




Demographic changes, continuing dissatisfaction with progress in achieving 
an integrated educational system, and proposals for multicultural education have 
fueled debates about race, ethnicity, and their role in political, economic, and 
educational policy. In this context, Pittsburgh developed the Multicultural 
Education Demonstration Program, a major effort to address racial and ethnic 
diversity in a middle school. 

This is the third report from the evaluation of the Multicultural Education 
Program. The report covers the implementation of the program since its inception 
in May 1989 through the end of the 1992-93 school year. It describes the 
program's status and the status of challenges it addresses. 

We have structured the report to provide information that will be helpful to 
the developing program and to audiences seeking to understand the rationale 
and content of a multicultural initiative and the responses it evokes from 
participants. 

Our report provides background on the multicultural education movement 
and the aims of the Pittsburgh program. These topics are treated in Section I of 
this report. Section II of the present report describes the status of the program's 
challenges: It presents data on implementation of the program and on challenges 
the program faces. It includes information from the perspective of students, staff, 
and parents who are participants in the demonstration program. Section III 
describes the levels of implementation achieved and the implications of 
development to date for meeting the challenges and for replication of the 
multicultural program in other schools. 

In some instances we detected errors in our earlier reporting, or we have 
chosen to calculate percentages in a different way in the present report. Where 
statistics reported differ, the data in this third report are definitive. 



We are grateful for the colleagueship of the staff of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development and the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Special thanks 
go to Nancy Bunt, Stanley Denton, Robert Pipkin, Paul LeMahieu, Carolyn 
Thompson, Virginia Norkus, and Cynthia Petersen-Handley. Janet Marnatti 
provided assistance in data collection. We are also grateful for the candid 
counsel of members of the Board of Visitors and of Prospect Multicultural 
Center's administrators and staff on various aspects of our work. 

This report was made possible by a grant from the Pew Charitable Trust to the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development. We also benefited from 
support by grant no. R1 17R90002 from the Office for Educational Research and 
Improvement for a Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged 
Students. Opinions are our own and do not reflect the opinions of any sponsor 
or of the Program's staff. 






A few words on our use of descriptors of race or ethnicity are in order. In our surveys, we 
tried multiple approaches to capturing race/ethnic self-identification — combining 
"government-style” multiple-choice categories with open-ended requests for description of 
ancestry. One thing is clear: Not every respondent is comfortable with any method of 
description. This report makes use of compromise, simplification, and expediency. 
Black and African-American are used interchangeably and White and European-American 
are also treated as synonyms. This compromise does not do justice to those persons who 
preferred another descriptor. Among the most common alternative selected by respondents 
was "American," but there were many others. 



Summary 




Multicultural education is intended to address challenges of integrated 
education in a segregated society. Central themes of multiculturalism include: 

• Presenting a balanced view of history, 

• Fostering student self-esteem, positive intergroup relations, and respect among 
groups, 

• Accommodating instruction to individual differences in learning styles, 

• Emphasizing multicultural ideals throughout the school organization, and 

• Providing all students an equal opportunity to learn. 

A multicultural education demonstration in the Prospect Center represents 
Pittsburgh’s attempt to show that schools can be restructured to bring about 
genuine integration. This middle-school demonstration was undertaken in the 
face of a history that had left neighborhoods segregated by race, ethnicity, and 
geography — and a record of troubled intergroup relations in the demonstration 
school. 

The demonstration program has evolved from extensive planning and 
implementation trials conducted during the 1989-90, 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992- 
93 school years. Seven program components were being developed through the 
District Office of Multicultural Education and the Prospect Center: (1) conflict 
resolution, (2) cultural awareness, (3) learning and teaching styles, (4) cooperative 
learning, (5) multicultural curriculum, (6) parent and community involvement, and 
(7) elimination of tracking. 

These seven program components are being developed to address the six 
challenges of multicultural education: 

1. Achieving respect and understanding for all groups, 

2. Gaining community confidence in the school. 





3. Securing ownership of the multicultural ideal among staff, students, parents, 

and the community, 

4. Fostering student psychosocial development, 

5. Enhancing students' career and educational aspirations, and 

6. Furthering the academic achievement of all groups. 

Respect and understanding. Despite promising signs, much remains to be 
done to meet the challenge of achieving a climate that thoroughly reflects respect 
and understanding for all groups. Whereas most students and most teachers want 
to work together, obstacles to doing so remain. Among these are (a) the 
continued persistence of widely shared stereotypes working to the disadvantage 
of both Black and White students, (b) increased tension between the teachers 
and the principal, (c) uncertainty about the commitment of all individuals to the 
multicultural ideal, and (d) the erosion of both Black and White parental 
perceptions of the school's program. 

Community confidence. Most parents believe that the school has a sound 
academic program, but there are increasing signs of parental dissatisfaction. Both 
Black and White parents increasingly are concerned about school disorder. 
Parental dissatisfaction may thwart progress unless community views and 
concerns are successfully addressed. 

Program ownership. The evidence suggests that student acceptance of the 
program is growing and that most staff, students and parents endorse the 
program's goals. But the initial high levels of program ownership by staff may be 
declining. Boys are nearly as enthusiastic as girls about learning about different 
cultures. The elimination of tracking and of the scholars' program is regarded as 
harmful or useless by a majority of staff. And, although the majority of Black 
parents endorse the program, a large minority of White parents believe there is not 
enough balance in the program's emphasis. If community concerns are not 
addressed, the program may become too unpopular to continue in its present 
form. 

Student psychosocial development. Assessments imply that both African- 
and European-American students tend to feel connected to the school, respect 
conventional social rules, think positively about themselves, and feel pride in their 



own group's cultural traditions. At the same time, students report that members of 
their own group are likely to hassle or hurt each other. The evidence suggests 
that program components directed at how students now treat each other may 
prove more helpful than will attempts to change how history is perceived. 

Career and educational aspirations. Many Prospect students are not yet 
seriously oriented towards careers. Many students aspire to a small number of 
occupations that employ few American workers. Boys' educational aspirations 
are lower than girls' aims, and the aspirations of students in higher grades are 
lower than those of younger students. However, the evidence suggests that 
fewer students now expect derision from peers. 

Achievement. Perceptions of the school and acceptance of the multicultural 
ideal may hinge on concrete evidence of gains in the academic perofmance of all 
groups of students. A pattern of improved achievement for all students is not 
demonstrated in the California Achievement Test data, and the evidence discloses 
the persistence of a large achievement gap between African-American and 
European-American students. The patterns seen in the formal testing program are 
paralleled in the data on grades earned. 

Despite the mixed results at Prospect, substantial progress was made at the 
district level. The program had controversial elements - tracking and changes in 
employment were the most variable - but many of its elements garnered 
substantial support. Multicultural education continues as a priority today in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, but the responsibility for change reside mainly in 
individual schools. 
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SECTION I. 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION - 
WHY AND WHAT 




In this section we provide an overview of multicultural education as an idea, explain the 
national and local context within which the Prospect Demonstration Program operates, 
and summarize the program itself. 



Chapter 1. The Responsibility of Multiculturalism 




Achieving equality and respect for all of America's identifiable racial and 
cultural groups is one of our most important goals. Our country, founded on 
egalitarian ideals, has never achieved equality. The nation has grappled with 
different aspects of the incongruence between ideal and actual intergroup 
relations at different historical times. Without question, we have made iterative 
progress as a slave-owning society abolished slavery, extended suffrage to former 
slaves (and later to women), desegregated facilities, and promulgated over time 
law and regulations whose aim has been to promote fairer practices in 
employment and education. 

Also, without question, the progress made is eclipsed by the magnitude of the 
remaining problems and the challenges that are emerging with a changing 
demography. American Indians are isolated and bear economic and health 
burdens disproportionate with their small numbers, and Latino immigrants and 
children of immigrants lag behind other groups in school and the workplace. 
Segregation and differential access to educational and economic resources mark 
the day-to-day life of most identifiable minorities in America. 

Today, many people — even those who cannot understand the importance of 
mutual understanding, respect, and promoting the achievement of all groups of 
Americans as an end in itself — understand the demographic imperative of these 
goals because of their instrumental nature. If the American culture and economy 
are to have scientists, artists, and entrepreneurs, these leaders will have to come 
increasingly from the ranks of groups that were heretofore — but no longer are 
— minorities. 
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Education in a Multiracial Society 



Unsatisfying Progress 

Fifty years after the landmark desegregation decision in Mendez v. 
Westminster School District , satisfactory solutions to the problems created by 
desegregated schooling in a segregated society remain unattained. 
Desegregation remains America's most visible social experiment, but its goals seem 
increasingly elusive as solutions are tried, found wanting, and altered to reflect 
shifts in community values, social conditions, and expectations. 

Busing — once viewed as a means to integrate schools without first 
integrating neighborhoods — has been the object of backlash among both 
Whites and Blacks, many of whom claim that this practice destroys neighborhood 
schools, lessens parental participation in their children's education, and weakens 
the fabric of community life. Minority students in desegregated schools are often 
re-segregated through tracking, culturally insensitive instruction, and low teacher 
expectations for student performance. 

Demographic shifts make the search for satisfying solutions to segregation 
even more urgent. Dramatic changes are occurring in the ethnic and economic 
composition of our nation. According to one analysis, in 1988 25 million of the 
nation's 63.6 million children under age 18 were educationally disadvantaged 
when any one of five risk factors (including race/ethnicity and poverty) was used 
to define disadvantage. 1 Using population projections, the same analysis shows 
that the numbers and proportions of the population who will be affected by each 
of these risk factors is increasing. By the year 2020, the number of children living 
in poverty is expected to increase from 12.4 to 16.5 million. America's Hispanic 
population is also growing rapidly and is at especially high risk of failing to 
complete high school. Desegregation can no longer be considered a Black/White 
issue, but a multiethnic and multicultural one. 



1 G. Natriello, E. L. McDill, & A. M. Pallas (1990). Schooling disadvantaged children: Racing against 
catastrophe. NY: Teachers College Press. 



Against this backdrop, Pittsburgh undertook an initiative to meet the 
challenges of desegregation by fostering genuine integration in a Multicultural 
Education Program. The remainder of this chapter first describes the multicultural 
idea, and then it introduces the program's aspirations. 

Pittsburgh's initiative is a contemporary attempt to advance education in our 
multicultural society. This attempt is one instance, among many related instances 
in many localities, in which current understandings of cultural diversity and 
aspirations for promoting respect and dignity for all groups are applied to 
education with the aim of demonstrating how progress can be made at this 
historical moment. 

In this report, therefore, we describe one multicultural education program and 
its context. We also do what few previous assessments of a deliberately 
culturally sensitive program have done: Provide quantitative data about the 
problems the program faced and program outcomes. 



Goals of Multicultural Education 

Although advocates of multicultural education do not all speak with one 
voice, several concerns are central to the idea of multiculturalism: 

1. Balanced presentation and content in history and other school subjects. 

2. The personal development and interpersonal relations of students — 
especially with respect to their own ethnic/racial identity, self-esteem, and 
intergroup relations. 

3. Fair and effective approaches to individual differences in learning styles that 
are believed to have links to cultural influences. 

4. Multicultural representation in the entire school environment — staffing, 
policies and procedures, and staff and organization development. 

5. Equal opportunity to learn for all groups. 
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These five concerns have received unequal attention in the media, with more 
popular attention directed at the first (balance in coverage) than at the others. 
The other four issues are of equal importance. The five concerns are discussed in 
turn in the following sections. 

Balanced Content 

To many Americans, the pervasive appearance of White political leaders on 
the evening news and of White fashion models on magazine covers at the check- 
out counter are unremarkable. To many White Americans in particular this seems 
"normal," and the predominance of these images is not even noticed. Similarly, 
many Americans do not notice that our country's history as taught in the schools 
is more often presented from the perspective of European Americans than from 
the perspective of African slaves, displaced Indians, Mexicans, or Asian laborers. 

A vocal and newly influential group, composed mainly of African Americans, 
noticed this lopsided presentation and urged a shift in the balance of images, 
particularly in public education. Proposals for multicultural education are one 
manifestation of a desire for greater balance in images of experience, 
accomplishment, and contribution to American culture. 

Thus, one theme of most proposals for multicultural education calls for 
presenting a more balanced and representative version of history. More 
representative accounts would explain to students the appalling conditions of 
enslavement of persons of African extraction and the effects of this practice on 
the lives of those affected — elevating accounts of the role of chattel slavery in 
American history from the points of view of slaves to the same level of attention 
as accounts of Lincoln or Calhoun. A more balanced version would include 
accounts of westward expansion from the point of view of American Indians. 

Predictably, these visions of balance have run afoul of persons who are more 
comfortable with traditional curricula. William James explained that an 
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interpretation too divergent from one's system of beliefs is likely to be regarded as 
false . 2 

Just as Black scholars have criticized accounts of conventional history, some 
mainstream scholars have criticized questionable historical accounts associated 
with Afrocentrism. Prominent among these critics is historian Arthur Schlesinger . 3 
Although he favors curricular changes to improve historical accuracy, he sees the 
weakening of ethnic or racial identity as a key to achieving the national ideal of a 
melting-pot society — and so rejects those elements of the multicultural 
movement that foster ethnic distinctions. 

According to James Banks, a proponent of multiculturalism, other detractors 
believe that "Multiculturists are too friendly with status-quo administrators and 
teachers ." 4 These critics believe that multicultural education will be compromised 
by too close an association with the status quo. 

Despite these diverse views, an aspiration for multicultural education is that it 
will promote greater exposure to and understanding of the contributions of the 
diverse groups making up the American public. If ignorance sustains 
xenophobia, if isolation sustains fear or contempt, then pluralistic education may 
help ameliorate these social malignancies. In this sense, multicultural education is 
an extension of the ideas underlying earlier calls for an end to racially segregated 
education. 

Personal Development and Interpersonal Relations 

It is probably no accident that the calls for multicultural education have come 
principally from African Americans, representatives of the group that has least 
successfully been assimilated into common American culture. Other groups — 
Italians, Irish, Poles, for example — have far more easily melted despite the 



2 "What actually does count for true to any individual trower, whether he be philosopher or common man, 
is always a result of his apperceptions. If a novel experience, conceptual or sensible, contradict too 
emphatically our pre-existent system of beliefs, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is treated as 
false.” W. James (1912). The Essence of Humanism. NY: Reynolds. 

3 A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. (1991). The disuniting of America. American Educator. Winter: 14-33. 

4 J. A. Banks (1992). African-American scholarship and the evolution of multicultural education. The 
Journal of Negro Education , 67, 283. 
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